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Museums are very much in the news these days, aren't they? All kinds of questions are 
being asked about them: Should there be charges? Are they a form of public entertainment? 
Can they shake off the 'Victorian' overtones? What do we want museums to teach us about 
what past? Anything? Like plenty of other people, we have got interested in thinking about 
all this. But we've been lucky enough to be given a chance to put our thoughts on show. In 
the form of a display. 


The Great Invasion 


On the way to the 'Antiquities' Rooms in Oxford's Ashmolean Museum, you can find the 
Gordon Childe Room, where temporary exhibitions are housed from time to time. Through 
the kind invitation of the Senior Assistant Keeper, Michael Vickers, we have been allowed to 
put together a display there, to run through the first half of 1992. The three of us hope that 
we can stir up thinking about museums and exhibitions among people interested in the 
classical world, especially readers of Omnibus. Which is where you come in, because 
museums are like Omnibus: they are 'For AH'. 

In Cambridge both of us study, teach and enthuse about Greek and Roman art and culture. 
But we certainly aren't archaeologists and we've never been museum-keepers. (But all dons 
are exhibitionists.) So we're coming fresh to the business of organizing a display. What 
would you like to see and say, to be shown and to be told, if you had things your way? 

Or are you happy to be in the hands of the experts? At the mercy of institutions? 


The Curator's Egg 


What we did first was to agree between us that, like the curate's proverbial egg, museums 
are so-so: good in parts. We don't think the bull-dozer is called for. (Well, sometimes . . . ) So 
we now count as confirmed museologists. 

Next we asked a few very basic questions. We put them to lots of people - among others, a 
primary-school classful, our families and Cambridge Classics' Faculty Board. Let's ask you, 
too: 




1. WHAT'S THE BEST THING ABOUT MUSEUMS? 

2. WHAT'S THE WORST THING ABOUT MUSEUMS? 

3. WHAT I WOULD DO IF I WERE IN CHARGE OF A MUSEUM IS . . . 

4. THE FUNNIEST THING I CAN THINK OF ABOUT MUSEUMS IS . . . 


Most people so far have found something to say for Question 1. Mostly along the lines that 
museums put you in touch with people from other places and other times, with other lives. 
(A big minority, on the other hand, have leapt straight in and told us that 'No Charges' is 
their 'Best Thing'.) 

Questions 2 and 3 have produced an overwhelming chorus of voices, all making very much 
the same point: you can't touch things; the stuff is all in glass cases; all you can do is trudge 
round and get tired eyes and feet. What needs to happen is 'Hands-On' access to the 
exhibits (even 'Clothes-on', where relevant), some way of getting INVOLVED with the 
materials. Boring labels were the other pet hate. 

Question 4, we are sorry to say, has stirred or released pretty well no bright ideas at all. 
Many people have felt obliged to say 'I can't think of anything funny to do with museums at 
all, not a thing', or even 'I don't seem to have a sense of humour'; one person said (but we 
think this is just the same thing): 'Putting Beard and Henderson in charge of a museum'. 


?Questions? 


Two things struck us, at least, from all this. The first was that no-one seems to have the first 
idea about what they might be doing when they visit a museum. Or, if that sounds a bit 
threatening, that visitors to museums could do with being given a handy pile of question- 
marks on their way in. That's what we would like to do, one way or another (=Question 3). 

That's why our display is called 'The ?EXHIBITION? (the question of 'exhibition'). And why 
we've distributed our '?' logo all over the long-suffering Ashmolean. 


Play and Display 


The second thing we decided was that museums want to be FUN. Especially if they are to 
deliver on all the serious things you put down for Question 1. And they need to be saved 
from the terrible tediums you list under Question 2. Don't they? 

As far as the problem of getting public access to the objects goes, no, we don't think it is 
such a good idea to remove the glass from the cases, or to let people climb in with the 
collection. The ?EXHIBITION? does have a 'Hands-On' stunt and we think that we can show 
anyone who gives it a try that it's worth thinking some more about the frustrations which 





museums trigger. It's worth thinking, too, about the way museums work by hiding things. 
For a start, by hiding themselves. Let's explain a little. 

Our display uses four cases. They carry these titles: 


1. WHAT AREN'T THEY SHOWING YOU? 

2. WHAT'S IN A LABEL? 

3. WHOSE STORY IS IT, ANYWAY? 

4. WHAT ARE THeXy we MAKING OF YOU? 


People in Glass Houses 


This is what we suggest: when you visit a museum, think of the Museum - the whole thing, 
the building, the shop, the staff, the plant, the benefactors, the patrons, the grants, the 
lavatories, the radiators, the floors, and above all the glass cases - as the 'object 1 on display. 
Think of you and the other visitors as already inside the display-case. See how that feels, 
how it changes what not being able to touch 'the objects' means ? The Museum is its own 
Prize Exhibit. 

Ask anyone you like - yourself, for a start, with any luck - how the museum is being set up, 
what 'you' it has in mind. Not just 'How did the thing come to be here?' (Who was Ashmole? 
Gordon Childe"), but 'What is the agenda of the display? What choices is it making about 
what sort of visit you're to have? What does it presume about what you want? Does it have 
to hide its own intervention? (What new ideas inform Michael Vickers' new display of 
Roman Cultural materials? What was the thinking behind his earlier room, of Greek Vases? 
Why the difference? What debate is going on? Where is display going in the museum? See 
the museum as a display of display.) 


Casing the Joint 


What sort of information do you want? What do you get? Do labels answer questions 
before you can ask them? Is a museum a display of knowledge? Must museums tell you how 
to think about history, culture, civilisation, art, value, and so on. And what to think, too? Is 
that the problem? What role could there be for your questions and your answers? 





DO 

NOT 

TOUCH 

THIS 

LABEL 


Museums speak for their visitors. They construct 'stories' about other times, places and 
cultures, but they generally present them without saying more than they can help about 
their own workings. (Think how the traditional formulae 'probably' and 'possibly', 'circa' and 
so on, work together with silence , to smooth over the decisions being taken on what kinds 
of questions about the objects the display is prepared to recognise.) 

And at the same time, feel the way 'museum-visiting' is being constructed through you. Your 
body and your mind. (Why the hush in museums? Are you sure you're not there just for the 
postcards in the shop? What do you make of the other visitors? Do museums have a future 
in your life? What is it? Who decides?) 


Answering back 


In the ?EXHIBITION? we have done the decent thing and provided a visitors' book. But we 
don't just want your names in it, fascinating as they might be. (And you may decide we 
ought to want them.) 


We have one book called, wittily, 'BEFORE', where we'd like to see what you made of our 
display before you go on through to the Antiquities' Rooms. And, inevitably, we also have a 
second book, marked 'AFTER', which is for saying what you thought after your visit. People 




might want to say something about museums, about display, about the objects, about our 
ideas. Above all, you might want to ask your questions? 

It 'll be interesting to see. 



